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THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 


| 
FOR THE MIRROR. | 


OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Romatn was roused from the contemplative mood | 
in which we left him at the end of the last chapter, 
by a dispute between his companions, which he at 
first feared might disturb the harmony of their meet- 
ing; but he seon saw, from the good nature of both, 
and the cautions moderation of the triar, that his ap- 
prehensions were groundless. Their controversy 
was concerning a famous robber of the day, who, 
with his band, resided among the fastnesses of Mount 
Lebanon, and, by his incursions, frequently spread 
terror over the neighbouring districts. 

“ T tell you,” said Hadji Sariff, “ that miscreant 
robber is the most pestilent and wicked wretch that 
ever infested this region. He is well worthy of be- 
ing called the first born of Eblis, with whom he is 
said, and I believe with truth, to hold communica- 
tion.”” 

** Nay,” said the Sacristan, “‘ though he is given 
to lawless warfare, and pays too little respect to our 
holy order, there is still much to admire in his cha- 
racter. Like many others, who have sufficient power 
to back them, he is too apt to make free with the 
property of others; but he has often shown a noble 
and generous spirit, giving to the poor and distressed 
what he has wrested from their oppressors.” 

** How is this !”’ said the Cadi, “ though he is said 
to be a Christian, your own clergy all abhor him, 
and yet you look upon him with eyes of favour.” 
‘Tt is true,’”? answered the friar. ‘* Surab,’’ so 
they named the robber, ‘* has done little to gain the 
good will of our holy fraternity, and most of us feel 
very little for him. Beside the obstinacy and dis- 
respect by which he lost the favour of the holy ta- 
thers of Lebanon, he has, at diflerent times, since 
his disunion with them, exceedingly provoked them. 
He once recaptured, from a party of Arabs, a chest 
f money, which they had just taken from a travel- 
ling company of Muronite monks. The monks, of 
course, claimed the restitution of their treasure, but 
Surab chose to divide half of it among his band, and | 
the rest among the inhabitants of a poor village 
which had been burnt by the Pacha’s troops. This 
offence was so grievous, that the holy men of Le-| 
banon were at first determined to curse him with 
bell, book, and candle. A number of their laity, 
however, with whom Surab was a favourite, joined 
in supplication that he might not, for this offence, 
be consigned to perdition; whereupon the fathers 
consented to leave him uncursed for the present. 
Now,” added the Sacristan, ‘‘ though I cannot ap- 
prove of his sacrilegious obstinacy, in not restoring 
the church treasure, I verily believe his motives 
in doing so were generous.”’ 

Romain then inquired concerning the history of 
this dreaded bandit, and received from the Cadi a 
narrative of many marvellous exploits, which he 
said could only be performed by magic. He asserted 


| appeared. 


) also, that Surab dwelt in a strong and stately tower, 
| situated among the inaccessible cliffs of Lebanon, 


and surrounded by delightful gardens, which the 
potent necromancer had caused to grow up out of 


the naked rock; and that in this beautiful abode he | 


was ministered to by a friendly genius, who bore 
the form of a beautiful female. The valiant deeds 
of the robber were mostly related in the same mar 
vellous strains, though some of them bore stronger 


| marks of probability, and might have been performed 


merely by the magic of desperate courage and acci- 
dental good fortune. The following will serve as a 
specimen of both. 

* Surab,” said the Cadi, “ was once returning 
from one of his plundering excursions, when he was 
suddenly attacked among the mountains by a large 
body ot the Pacha’s troops. His band, with great 
difficulty, secured their retreat, by gaining the 
mouth of the defile, but their leader, who was hind- 
most, was cut off from the rest, and hemmed in 
against the brink of a fearful precipice Nene at 
first fired upon him, partly becanse he was thought 
invulnerable, and partly because it was the wish of 
Djezzar Pacha to have him taken alive. Their 
sabre strokes, as they pursued him, almost cut his 
garments, and there seemed no possibility of escape, 
when, lo! on reaching the verge, without a mo- 
ment’s pause, he plunged, with his steed, down the 
rocky steep, which was almost perpendicular. The 
horse slipped, and stumbled, and at length rolled 
down the side of the rock, and fell dead at its base ; 
the enchanted rider kept his saddle till the animal 
entirely lost its footing, and then threw himself off, 
and in like manner leaped, stumbled, and rolled to 


| the bottom, where, for a moment, he lay apparently 


dead by the side of his horse; but suddenly started 
up, and, darting hike lightning down the ravine, dis- 
During his descent, his pursuers, mo 
tionless with amazement, forgot to fire ; and though 
a shower otf balls was discharged at him as he va- 
nished, he escaped unhurt. At night the detach- 
ment gave up the pursuit, and encamped, being well 
satisfied that the fugitive banditti would not stop 
their flight short of their mountain bold. But at 
midnight they were attacked, and a great part of 
them cut to pieces by Surab and his band, who, fa- 
voured by the darkness, had returned and fallen 
upon them by surprise.” 

Thus far Romain thought the incidents of the tale 
might actually have happened ; but his faith wavered 
on hearing what followed. 

‘* The commander of the Pacha’s detachment,” 
continued the Cadi, “ and a few others, were cap- 
tured by the robbers, and led away in captivity as 
far as the borders of Lebanas, where the band en 
camped. They were then brought into the presence 
of Surab; who, with a stern air, asked the officer 
why he had rashly dared to pursue him with a force 
only four times as numerous as his own. The officer, 
notwithstanding his ill fortune, was a brave man; 
and, though he expected no mercy, save by humble 
submission, he promptly replied, that, ‘ had the num- 
ber of his foes instead of his own been fourfold, he 


itrate, what can your whole horde do against my 
naked scimitart’ With that he lifted a bulrush, 
which he held in his hand, and touched the turban 
lof the officer, who immediately fell to the earth as 
if stricken by a thunderbolt. He arose again, but 
his heart was dead within him, and he durst not look 
up, lest the evil eye of the dreadful magician should 
blast him. Surab, however, told him to take no fear 
for his life, and bade him and the rest of the pri- 
soners depart in peace, and beware, in future, how 
they provoked his vengeance. He also made them 
promise to tell their Pacha what they had seen 
The officer and his companions arrived safe at Acre, 
where they reported to Djezzar Pacha their adven 
ture. I was there at the time,” said the Cadi, “ and 
heard it all attested, especially the blow of the bul 
rush, which all the prisoners had witnessed, and 
which the officer solemnly swore, not only laid him 
prostrate, but thrilled his whole body trom head to 
foot with a convulsive shock, and madg blue flames 
flash from his eves.” 

Djezzar is fond of marvellous things, and he was 
not satisfied till he had heard this tale a third time, 
and asked a multitude of questions on the subject 
All his questions being answered, he marvelled ex 
ceedingly ; but still he did not appear perfectly sa- 
tistied. Soon, however, he hit upon a method for 
testing the veracity of the narrators. 

“ Tt is necessary,” said be, * that I should know 
for a certainty, whether these strange things be true 
or not; and there is but one way of doing it. I will 
see if they persist in their declaration to the last; 
and in order to do this I must cut off all their heads 
He then called in his cutter-off of heads, and set him 
to work. The heads of the men were all sliced with 
wonderful despatch ; for Djezzar’s executioner has 
always been kept in such constant practice, that he 
is thought to be the most expert head’s-man in the 
world. Indeed, I any one, and | have 
seen a great many, perform the operation with so 
Not one of the men 


hever saw 


much neatness and celerity 
offered to gainsay what had been ; ; and the 
officer declared the truth of his tale with his very 
latest breath; insomuch, that I verily believe the 
last word was spoken after his head was off. In 
deed, some of the guards that the last 
clause of his speech was finished after the head had 
fallen to the floor, while the body stood and suited 
the action to the word. This, however, was a mei 
fable of the babbling Arabs 

From this, and other tales 
main was convinced, that, h: 
might be magnified by the terror and superstition 
of his enemies, the bandit hero must be at least a 
olved, if pos 


sserted 


asserted, 


of a similar kind, Ro 


wever his exploits 


very remarkable personage ; and he re 


sible, to gain some rational account of him 
The social enjoyment of the | 
lterrupted by a furious clamour which issued from 
the outer apartment. Romain was soon sensible 
ithat a fracas had taken place between Tom Mait 
jland (who had been entertained in the anti-cham 
|, ber) and his Paynim companions, for floods of Turk 
{ish execrations, and more intelligible English oaths 


rty was now i 


would still have given them battle, unawed by the || came rolling upon his ear from the scene of actior 
infernal power which alone had caused his defeat.’ | The Cadi hastily removed all signs of their convi 
*‘ Learn then to dread that infernal power,’ said Su | vial repast, and, followed by his guests, rushed t 
rab.—‘ If with this frail weapon I can lay you pros- ' the spot whence the uproar proceeded. There ther 
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found Maitland with his hanger drawn—he usually rules the universe, and orders tranquilly the beauti- struct the understanding, or touch the heart? Ah! 
carried it about him—and, “ high in oath,” mena-, ful evolutions of worlds and systems—and regulates | Mr Morris, what is sport for you, is death to me, 
cing a very tall, ferocious-looking Turk, who with) the affairs of the meanest and greatest of his creatures. | and the world isa cold and crue! world, and cares 
his bared scimitar held the same hostile attitude.| When I commenced the humble relations of the} only for its own selfish joys, and it is ume wasted to 
Some of the slaves were endeavouring to keep them | wonderful things which had betalien me under the | Preach to it—and I wall bid it farewell—for ever! A 
apart, while others were preparing to back the Ma- |auspices of the litthe Genius, I was not conscious) few more years, perhaps sooner, I shall be stil! 
homedan. Ataglance Romain recognised, in the an- ‘of much hope from the notice of the world. I my- enough in that mansion where the violent passion 
tagonist of his servant, the same gigantic Janissary tor self am a poor, unfashionable, diffident, solitary is tranquil, and the heaving agony is hushed—where 
whom Tom had before expressed so strong a dislike. student, who seek lithe company, and enjoy few |\distinctions are levelled, and pain is assuaged— 
amusements. Circumstances have made me an iso- |) where king and subject, rich and poor, the fair and 


The Cadi commanded a cessation ot hostilities ; 
witty, and the simple and unnoticed, wall be alike 


and, on inquiring the cause of the affray, it was found lated and contemplative kind of being, without 
The Janissary bad entered the rank, triends, or fortune. Possessed of no accom-' tree from the influence of its envy, neglect, cen- 
sure, or praise—and who then wiil inquire for the 


Little Genius —or what tair lip will restrain its 
merry jest at the idea of his departure? Or ts there 
in all this wide universe, one to shed a tear at the 
thought that the pen oi the poor student 1s useless 
because the hand that was wont to wield it is moul 
dering in the dust? Farewell, for ever, false, heart 
less world !—we were not made for each other. Al) 


to be as tollows 
house on a hasty message from the governor to the) plishments to please the fair and light-hearted, and 
Cadi ; and on being denied instant admittance, was) certain of little success im the world of woman's fa 
about to take it without leave. The slaves attempt-'| vour, | find no object to seek her society : and some- 
ed, though rather tumidly, to restrain him ; and Tom,| times, peradventure, indulge in a little sarcasm 
who had no wish to see the friendly Turk caught in) agaist the sex, while in my heart I teel more than 
his cups, (for he had smoked the contents of the, my pride would allow me to utter. Therefore have | 
friar’s basket, ) stepped in to their assistance. Some |! continued in my loneliness, and should probably 
very significant signs which he made were answer- | have glided to my grave, in total obscurity, but for 
d by the Janissary’s tpping out of his mouth a long), the visitation of this enchanting Genius, whose beau- 
pipe which he was smoking, and Giour retorted, by ty and fairy fascinations I have no words nor talent 
that grossest of all insults to a Moslem—pulling his, to describe. Even when I commenced giving the 
beard: he gave it such a jerk, indeed, as almost) public an account of the things which | heard and 
plucked it from his chin. Weapons were instantly) saw, according to his intimation, I had no idea of at- 
drawn, and blood would probably have been shed,’ tracting attention. The Mirror was a new paper, 
had not those present interposed. struggling against a thousand apparently insurmount- 
‘The disputants being in some measure pacified, able difliculties, possessing but very confined pa- 
by the persuasion of the rest, sheathed their swords ;| tronage, and fearfully threatened with a premature 
ind as the enjoyment ot the party had been broken) death. But, as I reach my fiftieti number, I find 
by the affrey, it was resolved to break up. The) there has been a gradual revolution of affairs. My 
guests accordingly made their salaams, and departed. friend, Mr. Morris, has stemmed the current with 
success. I hear of a thousand of the young and) I turned my eyes, and the glass was before me 
beautiful who have lately numbered themselves |The Genius had stolen upon me, and was laughing 
|) among its readers, and I blush to find that my care- lat the pathetic tum which my fancy had assumed 
| less and gloomy lucubrations, which limagined were | The mirror showed some of the livelier scenes of 
inc aaa only my own thoughts, whispered to Mr. Morris in) Jife. There were dancing and music, and the sound 
THE LIPrLe GENIUS, \ his little throne of editorship, are read by tair-beam- || of joy. The light laughter of young children—the 
a | ing eyes—and commented upon by sweet lips—and | happy expression of the aged—waving woods and 
= that they are passed betore the gaze of the learned and | green fields, and cattle reposing in the meadow, and 
Is it possible,’ said 1 to myself, “ that I have great—and borne by speed of horse, or on the wings of | rivers winding by, and shady groves, and fragrant 
arrived at the fiftieth number? A friend indeed I the mighty wind, to different parts of the world. 'paths, and innumerable signs of peace and pleasure 
have found the Genius, and he has blessed me with} I am strangely organized, and often my eyes fill and I heard sweet names—father—mother—sis 
the sight of a thousand things which I feel it impos- | with tears at the very occurrences which convulse || ter—brother—husband—wife—and my very soul 
sible to relate. True, latterly his mirror has pre- | others with laughter. Almost any other would have ) bowed down in gratitude before the God who has 
sented many dark pictures, and I have bcen led to} experienced a pleasurable emotion from the idea||given life such charms; and then, with the easé 
some conclusions unfavourable to human nature— that his productions were borne into the parlours of | and rapidity of some sweet dream, it all passed away, 
but whatof that! They are only clouds floating in the great and affluent—were exposed in the sight and left a young and beautiful giz) sitting in the soft 
a summer sky, the azure serenity of which he has) of the gay, and witty, and beautitul—and he would, twilight, and by her side her enamoured lover— 
youthful, warm, enthusiastic, full of gentle hopes 


my hopes in you have been most cruelly blasted— 
my eloquent solicitations to virtue have been de- 
spised—the arrows of my satire have fallen harm. 
less from my bow—my enterprises of ambition have 
been defeated—my dreams of honour are fading 
away in air—my affections have been disappoint 
ed—and the fire of my enthusiasm extinguished in 
gushing tears! For ever, then, fareweil—fame, for 
tune, hope, love, and ambition! There is nothing 
‘abroad but a measureless waste of stormy ocean, 
‘wherein all that I loved, and all that I hoped, have 
, been wrecked !” 





THE CENSOR. 
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often caused to gleam upon me with most surpass-| moreover, realize a kind of triumph, that thus, al- 
ing beauty. What it there be wicked men and me-| though perchance but for a moment, he could ad- | and pure, lofty genius ; and I could perceive his spi 
lancholy adventures in life—are there not too, dear | dress himself to the heart or fancy of lovely beings, rit breaking from the clouds of earth, which are 
beings, who cross our spheres like angels sent from || whom he may be destined never to mect in his short often gathered about the mind of mortals—and he 
heaven, to make existence delightful, in spite of all pilgrimage through the werld, and thus enjoy an felt his native soul exalted, under the influence of 
its pains? And are there not too, delicious scenes, | imaginary familiarity, for which, perhaps, many su- love, to the enjoyment of the fairest and sweetest 
from which the little demons, who so often pester! perior to him sigh in vain—in arresting her thought | anticipations, and the most perfect happiness : and 
and torment us, are utterly excluded, and which |—in filling ber mind—in calling a smile upon her, she sat beside him, all lost in the enchantment o! 
seem woven into bright and dream-like enchant- | lips—or awakening a forgotten feeling in her heart. the same fascinating feeling, and surrounded with 
ment by fairies, who delight in mirth and joy? Yes, But 1 by nature seemed debarred even this shadow her thousand young dreams, beyond the power ot 
heaven be praised! there are changes and varieties, of consolation—this airy food of the poor poet’s fan-'| pen to paint—and I knew that they both thought 
in the world, and in spite of murderers, and misers, cy—for I trembled at my audacity, in thus intrud- they would rather be just where they were, an: 
and ambitious kings, and corrupt statesmen, and all ing where I might be unwelcome, and in exciting | thus sitting neareach other, and hearing each other’ 
the swarms of little and wicked men, who so disturb an expectation which I have not the wit to gratify. || voices, and looking into each other’s beaming eye: 
the peace and pleasure of our lovely planet; there) ‘“‘ For even here,” said I to myself, relapsing into a than to have been king or queen, or owned all the 
are joys not fleeting, and hopes not false. Virtue is melancholy mood, “ I shall, ten chances to one, be | wealth of worlds. They sat together, with the stars 
sometimes rewarded—love sometimes dreams on in neglected or ridiculed. Wherefore should I seek to, beaming down upon them, and talked of the earth 
sweetness, and its dream is unbroken—industry is allure ye, fair creature, trom your round of plea- | and its pais, and its pleasures, and of heaven, at 

not always neglected, nor talent trampled into the |sures? You have your music and dance—you may virtue, and hope, and constancy ; and then of love 
dust. And, after all, when from the height of time,|lose yourself in the magic of the theatre—or study || and its charms, and how false and changing it wa- 
which we have at length attained together, I look ||the wonders of the world at Peale’s or Scudder’s—) and then how sweet. In the soft light shed dow 

back over the long and varied distance we have) or run off to Niagara or the springs—and be happy upon her from the gazing heaven, she did look 

traced, Isee cause, much cause, to congratulate my|jin a thousand pleasant ways. Wherefore should I, beautiful, and her smile was so sweet and enchan! 
well-beloved readers upon the general result, and! interrupt the crystal stream of your young plea-' ing, and her voice sounded so exactly in unis¢ 

to bless the gooduess of that Providence, whose be-! sures with my cold morality, and chilling anticipa- with every chord of his own full heart, and alt 

t Who will leave wit, end mirth, and laugh- | gether she wore a manner so graceful and bewitch 


nign influence is so sensibly felt in the moral as well! tions ? 
as the physical world—who, at the same time, pre-, ter—music, dancing, and theatre—to sympathize ing, that he could almost have knelt down and wo! 
Fate is not always 


serves the planets in their wide orbits, and guides, with me in my own insignificant sorrows—or find im | shipped her in very adoration 
the course of nations—whose bound!ess swav at once! my philosophy wherewith to please the faney, in- cruel: she is an incomprehensible, but a slandere 
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divinity, and though often she delights to discover| MISCBLLANBOWUS. but who was properly educated, hard bas been the 
a fair scene like this, that she may mock human) __ sh fate of her who was born to affluence, but who 
hope, and send her winged lightening to turn it into, ; passed hastily through a false system of education, 
desolation, still she has her relenting moods, and, THE HISTORY OF TWO YOUNG LADIES. | and who now repines at her lot, and deplores the 
strives, at times, to rear her fair fabric of bliss, and)! [y the different appearance of two very interest- ©old-heartedness and neglect ot the world 
strengthen it against ruin. She does often so bless \ing young females, who every day pass us in the The history of these two interesting and lovely 
wortals, who are ungrateful to forget it. |\streets, we behold a fair and unequivocal illustra. | females, has doubly proved to us the absolute um- 
The Genius changed the scene, and I saw these jtion of the wretched policy, which parents too often) Portance of educating females to a hnowledge of all 
two in after life. Years had rolled ~ and Time | pursue, in relation to the education of their daugh 
had scattered his snow upon the youth $s forehead— ters. The first of these young females, is a girl aged 
and the cloudless brow of the maiden discovered | about twenty years, who was born to a very consi- |, ton Is altogether maccurate 
thet re — ee we there was the same a9 derable inheritance, arid whose parents, supposing || the example 
in their hearts, except that it was more tranquil— that their wealth was inexhaustible, and that ad 
and, — of gushing up like nee mountain spring, | versity never could reach them, gave to their daugh- ADVICR. 
~wethe rin egeny Mx gat ea, a parse sod ger Pagir-e ringers angen nes Sor the Would a man wish to offend his friends? Let 
a carpe alsa nla pomessonany ret Yo adh - a ™ * 7 : 4 Mm Sse ssion of /him give them advice. Would a lover know the 
«What has wrought this fairy scene? There is ne} ed to betoad “a ir ies a he “ye : , — oan, Ct-!i surest method by which to lose his mistresst Let 
dazzling fame, no roy lsplendour here.” , thus, whilst she phe es “9 reat : sis “9 peers tog apn care get yp tidenge sated 
ag . a ee . “en eau Pe = cao sa a neo — oe pene ston universally hated, avoided, and despised, the means 
industry, and love. Instead of looking abroad foe utterly ignorant of those employ nents, wi iin the a! praatynaaticted. seep aight eee a. 
“ See Dae in an ance hvere: . ap © Riotee at eileeeanin dee = oa, : eee! t and the consequences are infallible. The friendship 
. = : P we bes y erished its growth , y are so essential, and which, when) .¢ gy young ladies, though apparently founded on 
ae phee a tapalin Meaty Pekan Popenr pte octntenanget | ~lemcng temo krg rade 
dependent of the changes of fortune. To make had scarcely reached the ‘ " i of tw se a trate nde bax nan portant 
each other happy—to render home the centre of at- | her father became a ‘et “ to was left + . lees coed _— oe ee Sere 
tractions—to rear up their children in virtue ho-| upon the world; and a sel ie _ a a 5 gee hig -lporh eines ha . 
mu nnaggnre ips =a eggink ge ties vance : dh te ant > Abs I A — Seen, - n future Che other, naturally atlected by such 
g le arrangements ne-, closed his existence in a fit of melancholy, and lett). ork of sincerity, replied, “I feel very much 
cessary to accoinplish these, have been the employ- jhis wife and offspring to contend with the rude!) liged to you, iny dear, for your advice—this proof 
ment of their time. Neither splendour nor fame has | blasts of adversity, Overcome with sorrow, morte | oy your friendship demands some return; I would 
cere ham fom tht raul eth, oo baz fad wih cnprinnen, wa oc of te woh uinceniy commend 1 you to reli yo 
they g > passion, in the the mother soon owed the husband to the grave ||... ome of your upper notes resemble th 
eccentric and weak intervals of which men are! leaving her dauglite: alone upon the world, with no! re ee ee ee ey : 
driven to artificial excitements for support: but ii || hope to sustain her, but that held tortt b nn as ~~ ise se 
; vie i : . orth by parths)) advice of neither was followed. The one continued 
has been their joy to cultivate their minds, and | friendship. Unable to gain an honest liveliliood ty te sing, and the other to dance—and they never 
cherish the affections of their heart, as their greatest |) ber needle, aud too diflident to risk ber talents UpOl!! after nat but as enemies , 
dependence ; and thus have they grown up in the, the world, she now lives dependent upon the kind 5 ees ee ; 
love of God and man, seeking truth, and enjoying | ness of her triends, and upon friends who are will 
nature. It is such scenes as this which awaken ing to support ber, but who lament that she is not 
hope in the young adventurer, and make pain so situated that she can render herself independent'| Thermometer ninety —Forced to open door and 
tolerable. Providence has affixed an inevitable) of their charities. She is melancholy, laments her | window.—Pulverised rocks and ordure, vulgarly 
pang to every vice, and a blessing to every virtue ; | condition, and very justly ascribes her present situ- | called dust, rising in drab-coloured clouds, and set 
and the knowledge of this adds a charm to life, |, ation to the errors of early education. And she 1s | tling upon all sorts of surlaces, desk, table, books, 
which misfortune cannot destroy. Fling away your || right ; for if her parents had properly educated her,! papers and ink-stand, sifting through eyelids, and 
feeble fancies—your weak misgivings. Your igno-|\she would have been enabled to meet the reverses) aiining at nasal orifices, unfortified by rappee.— 
rance of the world, and of human nature, renders'/| of fortune. l\Imps of darkness clamouring tor copy —No mail, 
you like a little child in a darkened chamber, who || The other female is a young lady, the daughter! younger than four days. —With mtroductory yawn, 
sees every object in a strange shape, and with an/ of a poor but respectable farmer, who, on enter- | and scratch preliminary, commence a paragraph 
unnatural character, till the most harmless thing’ ing the wedded state, had nothing but his hands and| ‘‘ The political aspect 0! aflairs’—‘ want some 
around him assumes the figure of a giant, assassin,| the sweat of his brow to support him. A daughter | blackberries to-day t’’ squeals a young raggamuffin 
or ghost, and he trembles at every step, lest he fall|| was the first fruit of his wedded love; aud as her|| Erase “ aspect of affairs,” and write “ horizon,” 
beneath the attack of hobgoblins, who, in reality, beauties dawned upon the world, he spared neither| with a caret beneath —proceed—* portends”— 
Nave no existence. As for the ladies who peruse | pains nor expense to cultivate her mind, and to be- I} <¢ blackberries, sir ?’’—‘* No.”’—Scratch again: “a 
our occasional cogitagions, do not be frightened |! stow upon her all those accomplishments and bland-|| coming storm of ’—‘ Copy w anted.’’—Enter three 
away ~ their ak Graceful forms and owen ishments, which can render female excellence inte-| gentlemen : “ pay you for the paper’’—dele “ storm :’ 
faces belong to those who, as well as others, have 
human hearts ; and as long as you advocate the prin- | with useful knowledge, and caused her to be in- 
ciples of justice and nature—as long as you love|| structed in the languages of the age, he was not so|/vance”’—dash out “ tempest,” and—scratch the 
wig and oppose licentiousness—do not fear | regardiess of her welfare as to neglect instructing | third —Exeunt the three gentlemen.—Write “ cri 
but you may escape censure for thus persevering in|, her in the useful and necessary employments of life. | sis,” with a full stop.—See bow it reads—that’s the 
your attempt. Wish success to Mr. Morris and his|| At the age of sixteen her father and mother both/ genuine explosive style; the very artillery of com 
admirable paper. May it travel far and wide over) died, leaving her a friendless and unprotected or- | position—abrupt, startling and sonorous—much ad 
the earth—and do you feel no anxiety about its ex-|| phan upon the world. But though thus left to her) mired by bollow-pated orators, whose brazen brain 
tending influence, but such as will make you more! fate, she was not wretched or destitute, nor did she! shells are continually ringing with thunders, earth 
careful to say nothing but truth. Farewell, for a|)depend upon the kindnesses of others for support; quakes, and horn-bugs. Enter two visiters—‘‘ what's 
time. We shall go through different scenes here-|| for she had been properly educated, and by her pa- the news ?’—“ take a seat”—‘ hot weather’ 
after. Beware of despondency. It was the greatest | rents, had been prepared for the worst of events.) “ yes” —“ what are you scribbling about!” Try to 
Mane of your immortal Washington, that, in all the! Availing herself of the knowledge she had acquired read, aside—the poiitical horizon—* well, what d 
horrors and apparently insurmountable obstacles, | in the arts of embroidery, and the subsidiary branches! you think of Clay’s speech ?1’—“‘ Oh, my thoughts 
perplexities, dangers, and distresses, which thronged | of female mechanism, she assiduously devoted her- are all forestalled by Tom, Dick, and Harry,”- 
around him during the revolution, he never yielded | self to such work as could be found—handsomely “and what’s your opinion of the American system 1 
to despair. Imitate his example, and though I have || supported herself, added fresh embellishments to her A pedlar thrusts in his nose and his yardstick—pur 
5 reward to offer, brilliant as the endless glory of mind, and by her superior attractions won the ad-, tends-—“ tow cloth to sell, gentlemen” —« coming 
the American chief, yet | promise you the smile of | miration of a man of fortune, to whom she is soon boy enters—‘ copy 1’—crsis—“ Here is a whok 
many a cherry lip, and the kind wishes of many ato be wedded, and who will, as we trust, appreciate line to begin upon » "Tear off the sentence, consig 
“i oe which in your heart you know you value) her merits and her virtues, and Jead with her a life. it to the devil, fling away the pen in a paroxysm ot 
abo ¥ , ro ’ H ‘ : Ty 
e nce in the wi eid. Before I had time of happiness. hus, whilst good fortune has attend- perplexity, and retreat in an ecstacy of distra 
y it, my Merry monitor was gone F. ed her, who was born to no inheritance but poverty 








ihe employments meident to female lite, and has 
taught us, that the present system of female educa- 
Let parents profit by 





TEN MINUTES IN AN EDITOR'S CLOSET. 


| ; ; be 
resting and lovely. But whilst he stored her mind||—* please discontinue my paper’ —write “ tem 
| pest :"—" wish to subscribe, sir, and pay in ad 


Ts 
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AMERICAN LITERATURD. himself surrounded, were of all others the most cal- "He was a dear and cherished friend—with a manly, 
ne aha S . culated to inspire the latter sensation. It was at frank, and generous heart. In all his conversation 
‘ih denen saedeaiin ‘n place, toward the close of his stay, that he first he threw the lustre of his genius, and the charm of 
|tuned his youthful lyre, by his own midnight lamp. polished and cultivated life. But his expectations 
JOHN RUDOLPH SUTERMEISTER. ‘It was here, in his wanderings on the romantic of success in his profession, although he walked 
Ilis years were few—the dews of death |banks of the beautiful Otsego, amidst the striking | witb uprightness and precision in the crowded are- 
Bathed his white brow and vacant eye; scenes so truly and happily described in the “‘ Pio-|'na of honourable competition, were unrealized ; 
And he gave up bis failing breath, 'neers,” that his early fancy went forth upon glitter-|/ and, in the winter of 1826, he took upon himself 
The gift of braves, without a sigh! ling and buoyant wing, to cull the flowers of pure the editorial management of the “ Syracuse Ga- 
ie bat hanwe BOS dosent sett ‘and holy thoughts, in the quiet and peaceful haunts zefte.”” For the surprising ability with which he 
Ph ser RM ta |of nature. With a mind acutely open to all its sustained that character, we need only refer the 
beauties, to use his own beautiful and expressive | reader to its columns during that period. 
¥ _— | : » . ~ : y 
To the eye of man, the aie cs of a righteous and tea? He woke his lyre on midnight’s ear— i... sean ge oat aren tena 
unerring Providence, are dark, mysterious, and un- | “ And o'er its chords his fingers strayed, i ig - 4 han waats e e, 
. a s : “ Till passing sorrow paused to hear and in July, 1826, he left Syracuse for that metro - 
equal.—Friends, who but yesterday were with us, | « The rapt and plaintive serenade !” | polis iis bis Dhntie tee Gadd widened cod 
eaeeing Sie Changes enh seelectoatas of existence, often did his young but eloquent spirit weave his) respectable, procured bien a suitable and lucrative 
to-day are summoned to the desvlate and noiseless musings into song, which would have done the! connexion inlaw, and his prospects were most flat- 
grave. Hopes, which but potensny Gace buoyant highest honour to maturer years ; and to which thou- | tering. But, alas! He who breaks in twain the 
their hearts and our own, are to-day cut down and sands who would essay to commune with Apollo, varied but feeble web-work of human anticipation, 
withered in the we embrace of death. What say- |may never attain. | has seen it fitting to remove him to another and un- 
ing is more prophetic, than that one of the ancients, | During eight or nine years which his father spent tried state of existence. He died of a contagious 
which saith—* Even when we begin to live, we die.’ in the West-Indies, (and in which time it is believed | disease, which was then much and alarmingly pre- 
As to the fitful gladness of a dream which has past, his mother died,) young Sutermeister was pursuing! yalent, on the sixteenth day of January, I$27.— 
we look back upon the pure and cloudless morning his studies, alternately at Rhinebeck, and Hartwick | Yet long, among the wide einche of bis companions 
of infancy, and to those who laughed with us in the Seminary, in Otsego county. When bis bereaved and friends, in this and other regions, will his me 
sunny hey-day of life;—but when we see those |fther returned to Rhinebeck with his remaining | mory and his virtues be cherished and remembered 
around us in our riper years, who have gone hand family, young Mr. S. commenced the study of the, As a poet, he has done much honour to Americat 
and hand with us, in the changeful pilgrunage of law, in the office of Francis A. Livingston, Esq. of lecmdane. As a scholar and a gentleman, he had 
mortality ; and to-day, we reflect that the light of that village. It was also about this period, that he, but few equals. And although he has passed from 
their countenance will meet us no more in mirth or commenced the publication of his early pieces in among us in the bloom of yeuth, when his spirit was 
sorrow for ever, we seem incapable of its realization, | the « Northern Whig,” published at Hudson, with! buoyant: with hope, and when his mind was rich 
and we regard with teartul eyes the taded brow and the signature of *R.” Thic was the came print in ee des cnnes of Rouniion ont of eiatubn ant Gh 
pallid cheek, of our departed friends. which Mr. James G. Brooks gave to the public the ean forget his song, or the melancholy pleasure of 
But yet higher and more holy are the mournful first happy numbers of “ FiLonio ;” and many of mesing upon his inspiring numbers r Long will 
thoughts which surround the departed, when We the effusions of “ R.” bore a good comparison with | the tears of regret bedew his urn, while his uncon 
feel, in the depths of om own sorrowful spirit, the those finished pictures which the genius of the | scious bosom is mouldering back to its kindred dust. 
ascendency of their mind over our own :—the hal- former gentleman often furnished for its columns.’ Of his various sMesicts, % is impossible to give a 
lowed feelings which they have awakened in our | Ab uta year after this time, several pieces made complete review—such as, in the opinion of the 
bosoms, while they lingered a brief and gratetul pair appearanc e in the “ Commercial Advertiser,” | writer, they deserve—in che space generally allot 
space with us on the earth.—These are the thoughts and othes New-York evening papers, with the same’ ted to . saan Whe dis oeana. eo tit “sm 
which are full of mournful fondness, and;sweet, but signature. They all bore the impress of high and pal. where variety is the sine qua non That vs 
chastened sorrow, which, in the sympathising heart, lofty genius, mingled with a soft and touching me-| writings bear the highest marks of genius, cannot 
the tapee of yours may net dispel, ner the ever- lancholy and pensiveness, which, did it not belong! be doubted, from their general circulation when 
restless waves of tame wash away. to his early history in some wise, and other circum-. published, and the various encomiums which they 
Joun Rupoien SuTeERMEISTER, to whose virtues stances which occurred about this period, might be | received. What has been remarked by that polished 
and merit this faint tribute of affectionate remem- thought to have been added with the idea of produ- and beautiful writer, William Cullen Brvant Esq 
brance = recorded, was born in the island of Curra- cing effect to his compositions. Soon after, while’ in the United States’ Literary Gazette, respecting 
coa, in the W est Indies, to which place his father, prosecuting his studies, he began a correspondence the compositions of “ Fionio,” will, we appre- 
John Henry Sutermeister, Esq. removed, it is be- with the “New-York Evening Post.’ To the hend, apply equally well to those of ‘Sufe senaleter, 
lieved, from Geneva in Switzerland, his native re- reader of that admirable paper, with his own name, They are full of cendeonece and benutr—the effect 
sidence.—A few of the first years of his lite were he has given many a line of true poetic inspiration. of the holiest and purest feeling on a ‘mind deeply 
spent in the West-Indies; and at the age of eight From these and others, in a subsequent review, We jmbued with classical learning—and a sensibility 
years, his father emigrated with all his family to purpose making a few extracts. Who has not felt | truly alive to the roughness and thorns of the eth 
America. After a brief residence in New-York, 4 gadder throb at his heart, while reading his beau- | way of life, whenever they were encountered. It 
they removed to Rhinebeck, Dutchess county. He tify) and pathetic * Lament,” or “‘ Faded Hours?” | it were the province of the writer to unfold some 
Was there placed in the family of the Rev. Dr. Quit- They are the genuine “ sparklings of Helicon,”’) circumstances of the life of the author heard fr ae 
mam, of the Latheran church, where, at an carly breathing in elegant, yet melancholy numbers, the | his own lips, in his maturer years, and which are 
"a = or, ne study of ae sweetness of a harp, whose notes will be long re- deeply and pathetically inte’ tate tis * Benet” 
vith a view of settling some affairs relative to ) . . es ee : 
his estates in the West-Indies, which were very con- —— the spring of 1894, he was admitted to! 7 wens prego — ~— . mney -_ 
ete “ager : Sieg ee. | ne of | £0) lievers, of the truth of the following surpassing 
siderable, his father returned with all his family, practice at the bar of this state—and about which  jines from an European print : 
save young Sutermeister, toCurracoa; and during time his father removed to an estate near Kingston, didehat tite Beaters . 
that time, while yet under the care of the Rev. Dr. Ulster county. At that period he visited the city ‘iwaruna:t 
Quitman, he was sent to the seminary at Coopers- of New-York, and, while here, wrote the poem Meg re ry 
town, then under the supervision and charge, as for the celebration of the birth of Linneus, at Flush- And Love is the theme of that early dream 
the writer believes, of that exalted scholar, the ing, Long-Island. In June, 1824, he made a tour. Sek ta Lecter poemn avai 
Rev. Ernest Lewis Hazelius. Here he devoted of the western part of the state, with the intent to ea See a Sa" 
himself closely to his studies, and remained for fix on a suitable place for the prosecution of his We trust the reader will pardon us for a tew 
some years. profession. In the same month he arrived at Sy- pious extracts from some of his various poem 
His situation, at this time, was strikingly pecu- |racuse, Onondaga county, and commenced the which have, from time to time, appeared in ¢! 
liar. In a foreign and a strange land—without one practice of the law in that village. It was there) city prints, and in the ephemeral columns ot 
relative in America—attending a seminary of learn-|| that the writer of this article first enjoyed the plea-, newspaper, whose “day is done.” The poem 
ing, Where, on account of his retiring disposition, ‘sure of his acquaintance and friendship :—and he which follows, was introduced by the following 
he formed few acquaintances ;—and, at an age|/looks back to the many bright and hallowed hours encomium from the editor of the Evening Post 
when all our emotions, whether of joy or sorrow,’ which he has had the happiness to spend in his so- | “‘ Whoever can read the following lines with 
are the most pungent, although not the most lasting. | cietv, as upon being sensibly touched with their unusual bean') 
And the circumstances with which he here found , « Spots of earth, where angel- (eet hove step! . possesses no feelings in common with me” 


——— 





To clasp him in its cold caress! —Sutermeister. 
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FADED HOURS. 


Oh! for my bright and faded hours 
When life was like a summer streain— 
On whose gay banks the virgin flowers 
Blushed in the morning’s rosy beam-~ 
Or danced upon the breeze that bare 
Its store of rich perfume along— 
While the wood-robin poured on air 
The ravishing delights of song! 
The sun looked from bis lofty cloud, 
While flowed its sparkling waters fair ; 
And went up on bis pathway proud, 
And threw a brighter lustre there— 
And smiled upon the goiden heaven— . 
Aad on the earth’s sweet loveliness, — 
Where licht, and jov, and song, were given, 
The glad and fairy scene to bless! 
Ab! these were bright and joyous hours, 
When vouth awoke from boyhood’s dream 


To see life's Eden dressed in flowers, H 
While voung Hope basked in morning’s beam— 
And proffered thanks to heaven above, j 


(While glowed his fond and grateful breast,) 
Who «pread fer him that scene of love, 
And made him se supremely blest! 
That scene of love '—where hath it gone ? 
Where beth its charm and beauty sped? 
Mv hours of youth, that o'er me sbhene, 
Where have their light and splendour fled? 
Inte the silent lnpse of vears— 
And Tam teft on earth to moura= 
And | am left '—to drop my tears 
O'er memory’s tone and icy urn! 
Yet why pour forth the voice of wail 
O’er feeling’s blighted coranal ? | 
Ere many gorgeous suns shall fail, | 
I shall be gathered in my pall! | 
| 
! 


Ob! my dark hours on earth are few— 

My hopes are crushed—my heart is riven— 
And I shall soon bid lite adieu, 

To seek enduring joys in heaven! 


There is, indeed, in the above, a touching me- 
lancholy, which seems to flow from, and will reach 
every heart of feeling. That it was felt by the au- 
thor, cannot be doubted. It was written in a state, 
of deep feeling, which the then recent circumstances, 
in relation to himself conspired to produce. The. 
following remarks on the subject were expressed in, 
a letter to the writer of this, from the author :— 
“You labour under a mistaken apprehension, my 
dear C , if you consider my recent poetry the 








offspring of fictitious or artificial feeling. The | 


heart which suggested the melancholy picture of 
‘ Faded Hours,’ must have suffered deep melan- 


choly in itself; and the heart which indited it, | 


trembled in the operation. The sources of sorrow 


are deep, and the fountain of young tears is hidden | 
and remote from the public eye. What if an indi- | 


vidual assume a constrained air of humour and 
happy feeling in his intercourse with the world ?— 
He does so from pride, which will not suffer unfeel-_ 
ing and impertinent curiosity to intrude within the 
sacred circle of his sorrows. Depend upon it, many 
wear a light brow before the public, who carry to 


their retirement a bosom afflicted with suffering, | 


and weary of the world.” 

The next which we subjoin, is of the same pa- 
thetic cast. 
brief, and connected. To present only a pact to 
the public, would be like breaking in twain asmeli 
but beautiful column, and bearing but a detached 
fragment of its elegant proportions away 

THE LAMENT 


Give not to me the wreath of green— 
The blocw ing vase of lowers— 

They breathe of joy that once bath becn- 
Of vone and faded hours! 

I cannot love the rose—though rich, 
Its beauty will not last ; 

Give mer, give me the buds, o'er which 
The early blight bath past 

The vellow bads—give them to rest 

On my cold brow and jovless breast, 
Where life is failing fast 


Take far from me the wine-cup bright 
lo heurs of revelyry— 

Tt suits clad brows, and bosoms light 
ft is not meet for me! 

Oh! [cae pledge the heart no more 
I pledged in days gone by— 

Sorrow hath touched my bosom’s core 
And Tam left to die 

Give me to drink of Lethe’s wave— 

Vive me the lone and silent grave 
O'er which the night-winds sigh 


Woke not, upon my tuneless ear 
Solt music's stealing strain 
It cannot sooth, it cannot cheer 
This anguished heart again ' 
But place the Eolian harp upon 
The tomb of her I love— 
Phere, when heaven shrouds the dyimg suv 
My weary steps will rove; 
As on its chords night pours ifs kreath 


We insert the whole poem, as it is | 


may become tedious. 


To list the serenade of death, 
Her silent bourne above | 


Give me to seek the lonely tomb 
Where sleeps the sainted dead— 

Now the pale night-fail throws its gloom 
Above the narrow bed | 

There, while the winds, which sweep along 
O'er the harp-strings are driven, 

And the funereal soul of soag 
Upon the air is given— 

Oh! let my faint and parting breath 

mingled with that soag of death, 

And with it to heaven ! 


We cannot refrain from inserting at length one | 
| more ex’ uisite effusion, which was published pre-'| 
' viously to those already given. 
| production of @ younger head, and called forth by | 
the feelings of a younger heart, it is, however, to | 
use the ianguage of a literary journal of the time, | 
** poetry in all its essentials.” 


A CONTRASTED PICTURE. 

The morning sun'!—the morning sun '— 

liow o'er the earth his lustres move, 
When his first glance be throws upon 

The bright the glowing beaven above ' 
The birds seek now each verdant spray— 

Now glide. on light and joyous wing, 
To pour op air their roundelay— 

To wake oo high their carolling | 


The soul of haicvon repose 

Sleeps on the soft aud silver air— 
The zephyr’s breath is on the rose, 

And on the woodbine blossoms tair— 
The dew reflects the orient sun, 

W hose magic tints to ut are given; 
Ob! mau's tond eye ne'er looked upon 

A tairer earth—a brighter heaven ! 


The mwornivy sun '—the morning sun '— 
Joy wakes to view bis glories spread, 
When night bath chased the cloud of dun 
Whose gloomy folds waved overhead : 
When nature wakes trom sott repose— 
While sports young May in earth's green bowers— 
Joy wakes to breathe the (ragrant tose— 
The woodbine’s rich and matchless flowers. 





To dash, with football light, away 

From the green sward, the dews of heaven— 
To bist the wild-birds’ waried bay, 

While on the breeze their plumes are given 
How biest is joy's o'erfowing beart 

To bask beneath the golden dawa— 
To view the sun bis light impart 

To the bright dowers and dewy lawn 





The «ving sun '—the dying sun '!— 
Huw sink bis languid rays to rest— 
When twiiigbt throws bis shroud upon 
The pale and melancholy west! 
The rose. which bioomed in earls May, 
Droops now on its deserted stem; — 
O'er its sere leaves and blighted spray, 
Pour the mght-wind, us requiem 








The bird, which sang in summer's lieht 
And danced on bright and purple wing, 
Wake vot the tuneiess ear of night— 
Husbed is their biithsome carolling 
Their resi is where their song bath been— 
They sleep upon each taded tower— 
Ab! sorrow’s eve can show no scene 
More welcome than pale twilight’s hour 


The «tying sun '—the dying sun! — 

Ob’ sorrow loves its failing light— 
It breathes a kindred glow apen 

The breast, wrapt in the gloom of night 
Pale sorrow loves the withered spray — 

The flower, o'er which the blight bath past— 
These speak of raptures passed away— 

Ot cherished joys, too bright to last 


What though the wild bird's loved retreat 

(iives back no more their warblings dear 
The strain of gladness is not meet 

For sorrow’s lone and tuneless ear! 
Better to list the breeze of night 

(er cach sere leaf and dving fower— 
Ab! earth can show no sadder sight 

Than meets the eve at twilight's bour 


We will now confine ourselves to a few speci- 
mens from some of his other effusions ; as the writer js upon him—and 
finds it impossible to insert in the columns of the 
Mirror, many highly beautiful poems, without 
extending the present article to a length which 
What is now intended to be 
given, will be to display somewhat of the powers of 
the author, on other subjects beside those of a pa- 
thetic and sentimental cast. 
1 poem entitled ‘ Mind,” from the New-York Re- 
view and Atheneum Magazine 


Mind is the god-like attribute of man 


————— Where the white Alps arise, 





He makes his footing in the iceberg’s steep 
And hears the roaring avalanche, which spreay! 
Thuaders in air, and berror through the vale 


© * oa ° * * a 


O'er Etoa’s crater with firm eye he bends 
And views the bell of elements Leneath, 
Tearless of harm. 


Where pours Niagara his wealth of waves 


Upward his rapt and wondering caze he casts, 
And reads its glowing poetry sub!ime— 
Written on earth and heaven by Cior!’s 


wn hané 


But, although the 


The following is from 


|| There is in many of his longer performances, and 
| in his heroic poetry, a sublimity scarcely inferior to 
| any American poet of the present age. We venture 
| to give the following as a specimen of his descrip 
| tive -writing. It is from a poem, entitled “ Th: 
|| Garden :” 


| How oft, ateve when the fresh wind blew, 
i Ere the sun from the rose-curls bad kissed the dew, 
I I have thrown down bat at the peach tree's root, 





As I climbed its trunk to shake off the trust 
And my tones of ciadness were echoed round, 
As the brilliant shower dropped on the yround. 


Oft-times have I chased that (airy thing, 

The butierdy, with its glancing wing 

Aad when most secure I believed my prey, 

Swift as a sun! eam it carted away— 

While the good old gardener leaned on tia spade, 
And my idle pursuit with de ight surveyed 


|| The writer is emboldened to make one or two 
| further extracts. The following is from “ The Spi 
j rit of Joy,” and it is a matter of regret, that the 
length this article has already attained, will not 


| . 
|| permit its whole insertion 


Spirit of Joy'—when thy pore white wings 
liawe bade the heaven a short fhrewetl 
| When thou visitest ¢ arth, and its tran-sem thing - 


ben feeiiny kindies in woman's eve— 
When the gay earth's fowers his pau invest — 
When the suatiyht giows in his morning sky 


Spirit, U Spirit '—where dost thou dwell 
Thy abiding piace is the lover's breast— 
| 


| 

i It would be an easy and a most delightful task, t 
| produce many more specimens of this author's pro- 
||ductions. But enough has already been given, to 
| show the power of bis thought, and the unusual 
felicity of his conception. And had these scattered 
poems, from which we have already culied mahy 
beautiful towers, while many as sweet and elegant 
the public en- 


are left behind, been presented to 
tire, during the lite of their lamented author, can 
it be doubted that he would have reaped a golden 
and rich harvest of honours, in the wide field of 


literary fame? But it was destined to be other- 
| wise —and it would mdeed seem, trom the lines in 
serted below, that he had a presentiment of his 
early and melancholy death. The lines occur ii 
two of his poems 


But, “tis idle to utter the voice of wail'— 
I shall «oun go down into death's dark valey— 
And my spirit will smile ia the fields of rest 

j While the death-clod rattles ou this cold breast 


| - . . . . . * 


Alas! the shades of Death, too soon 
Will gather o'er my dreamless sicep— 
And thou wit beam, 0, pensive moon, 
Where Love should nieour ain! trie meds ot 


But alas! 
| Slumber of the grave—the pall of death has been 


uld weep ' 


his song is hushed in the voiceless 


given for the poet’s bay—his ear is deaf to the 
voice of praise, or the censures of the carping eri 
tic—and his melancholy lyre is enwreathed wath 
the funereal cypress, and hangs mute upon the 
willow. The eye, which drank in with rapture 
the varied beauty of nature, is sealed for ever ;— 
and that heart, which awoke to every pure and holy 
feeling, is cold in dust. The night-fall of the grave 
has been gathered around him—the sicep of death 


“ He may not wake, till earth and sea 
“ lleave at the trump of Ged" oy 





MUTUAL CONCESSION, 

Minds the most congenial, and seemingly formed 
to coalesce in the sweetest union, may sometimes, 
by missing tle precise moment of explanation, afte: 
a slight misunderstanding, separate forever. Let 
us learn a lesson from fact, which may be useful! 
to the proudest heart, and the most delicate sensi 
bility—that there is no pride so high, nor delicacy 
so refined, as to be above the aid of mutual conces 
sion. 

How many blossoms of happiness have been sha 


i ken from the tree, and died prematurely, and how 


‘much sourness has been engrafted in their places 
merely for the want of such timely sacrifice 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
LETTERS FROM COLOMBIA. 
LETTER VI. 


PURTHER REMARKS ON THE CITY OF CARACCAS. 


In the market-place I saw a bull-bait—a wan-| number 


of their inmates has decreased to a certain 
‘ton and unjustifiable amusement still indulged a limited number. Their deserted cloisters, and grass- 
;with great rapture by the Creoles of this country. ' grown courts, their chapels, devested of their splen- 
| These spectacles have been too often described, not dour, and their choirs, all betoken the decay of a 
to render any account of them superfluous here. They once powerful and wealthy hierarchy. 

‘are not carried, in Caraccas, to the bloody and fatal | 
extent of killing the victim of inhuman sport, as is! [We give place to the following communication, 
practised in Spain. But to compensate tor this, the | as it is on a subject no doubt interesting to many of 


“most ingenious ways of tormenting the infuriated our youthful readers, of both sexes, and its precepts 


| 
| 
} 








I now come to describe the city more particular-'' animal are resorted to, and with an adroitness that. may be serviceable to some of maturerage. All we 
i > » £ "ere he : . . » | : . ’ ° 
ly. Itis watered by four rivers—the Ananco, the | is truly astonishing to a stranger, and the source of have to remark on it is, the writer’s theory is good 
Ya re Sone . 2 ’ . 9 . , ha 
Caraguata, the Guare, and the Catuche. The last exquisite delight to the natives. I am sorry to say, and we bope his practice is equally so.] 


traverses the whole length of the city, and supplies |that the delicate sex largely participate in this bar- 
it with water. Itis crossed by five bridges, well parous and cruel diversion, and express their grati- | 


constructed. 
The streets, indifferently paved, are thirty or for- 


ty feet broad, and intersect each other at right an- | 


gles. Some of the pavements are beautiful, espe- 
cially those before the public edifices. Black and 
white pebbles are interinixed so as to form distinet 
figures, representing names or singular designs. 
There are no side-walks, and the gutters are in the 
centre of the street. The houses are well built, in 
general two stories high, with a patio or court-yard 
in the centre, and a garden frequenily in the rear. 


Phe windows are, as at Laguyra, barred; but then | 


they have not the same heavy cast—the bars being 
light, and of iron, painted green. ~The floors are 
paved, the wails bare, the roots of reeds. Furni- 
ture is scarce—decorations few. 

The Plaza Mayor, or Great Square, is said to be 
two thousand nine hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and it is five or six thousand below the sum- 
mit of the Avila. The street of Carabobo is to the 


FOR THE MIRROR 
LOVE. 

How shall I define that kind of love which is like 
ly to be lasting and productive of happiness? This is 
!an important question, and one that is often asked 

It may seem rash for me to attempt answering it 
when it has been done by so many wiser heads al 
ready : still I] will venture, though in giving my own 
ideas it is very probable I shall only repeat what has 
been said by others. This true love may be founded 
on passion, but must be upheld by principle. Though 
it begins in the admiration of youth for beauty, it 
must be continued in the attachment we feel to pu- 


fication in the most audible terms of applause. Why 
is it not done away? 


Sach the ungentle sport that eft invites 
The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain, 
“ Nevtured in biood betimes, his heart delights 
“lo vengeance, gloating op anv ther's pain.” 


| I sincerely hope that the new institutions will in- 
jculcate a more relined policy, and abolish a custom 
better suited to a barbarous age and savage people 
than the enlightened era and emancipated intellects 
of the nineteenth century and the western Lemis- 
) phere. 

The Cathedral is, as was betore observed, situated rity of mind, goodness of heart, and excellence of 
to the east of the square. It was originally asplen- understanding. Its first ardour, arising from effer- 
did building ; but since the great earthquake, bas’ veccence of feeling, may in a short time subside, 

||been only rebuilt m part. It as two hundred and but then its intellectual nart gradually strengthens 
i fitty feet in length, and seventy-five m breadth, sup - - ; : 
ported uiteriorly by twenty-four pillars, in tour rows 
|| The nave is tormed by the two centre rows, and ts 
twenty five feet broad. The aisles are twelve and 


Na halt teet each. The high altar is fixed agaist) 


and a sense of duty ensures a continuance of those 
delicate attentions which were first prompted by 
youthful gallantry. It is this that marks the differ 
ence between genuine affection and the fleeting 
passion of a hot head and cold heart, which, as soon 


east of it, and has an iron railing running along the ||the wali, and is gorgeously decorated. Tliere are 
— On the opposite side is the Cathedral. jjseven inferior altars on each side of the church. | gigerence or unkindness The subject of the latter 

e north side of the square 18 lower than the street, H There are some large pictures hear the hight altar, allows his deportment toward his spouse to be go- 
having been cut down to a plane, where pavilions | elegantly framed, and set off to advantage by velvet | yerned by whatever feeling happens to be upper- 
are erected on great public occasions. East and and damask tapestry. The carpets near the altar most, and if his temper is ruffled by remote causes, 
west of this are shops, in which dry goods are chief- | are meh, the candlesticks costly, and the vestments |.j6 feels its effects; but he who possesses the for- 
ly sold. This square is three hundred feet wide, is! of the officiating ministers very fine. Much of the mer is careful to preserve in his mind a feeling 
paved, and is the market place, where every article \plate has been carried away during the war. The stronger than common vexations. Jt is made up ot 
of diet is sold : vegetables and fruit are luxuriously || steeple, in which is the only clock of Caraccas, was |, proud sense of what is owing from the noblest and 
abundant. The oranges are very large and luscious, | once very lofty—it is now low. || mightiest of God’s creatures, MAN, and a kind regard 
but to eat these in perfection, visit a huerto, or gar-|| There are in Caraccas, besides the Cathedral, four of every thing due to the most lovely and dependent 
den, where they grow in orchards, and where, on |! parish churches, St Rosalie, St. Paul, La Cande- 4+ them, woman. Where sufficient care is taken to 
each twee fruit and blossom, leaf and bud, are seen} Jaria, and Alta Gracia. There are three monasteries. )jtiyate this principle, it is not impossible for it to 
blending with each other, and with their deciduous) for friars—viz. the Franciscans, the Dominicans, | exist in conjunction with warmth, or perhaps even 
predecessors, presenting a combination of three sea-|! and those of Mercy—one house of preachers; one | violence of temper. A man may be hasty, but if he 


as its early vehemence is past, degenerates into in 


sons. In this square proclamations are read, and 
public festivals celebrated. Here I heard the con- 
stitution first read, but it was not to a large assem- 
blage, nor a very enthusiastic one, as far as I could 
perceive, in favour of the new code. The small 
number collected was undoubtedly owing, in part, 
to the sparse population of the city: it was also to 
be attributed to the indifference felt by many to 
participate in any political demonstrations. This 
indifference arose, perhaps, from ignorance in some, 
from a timidity natural to their situation in others, 
and from a misapprehension of the very term poli- 
tical constitution, in all. The revolution in South 
America differs, in many respects, from our own— 
in no respect more than in this, that our political 
independence was synonymous with civil and reli- 
gious freedom, and was, in fact, achieved before 
our formal separation from the mother country! 
Whereas the revolution in the south implies simply 
a separation from European governments, but is not 
accompanied by a virtual possession of the liberty 
to which the leaders of this mighty feat undoubtedly 
aspire, but which few of their followers have the 
intelligence to appreciate. That a change will ul- 
timately ensue after some years of repose and free 
intercourse with England and the United States, 
cannot be doubted 
id its absence is the only true point upon which 
the dread of civil commotion is justifiable 


It has not, as yet, taken place, | 


} Capuchin hospital ; two nunneries of conception, and hye generous withal, his infirmity of disposition will 


'Carmelites; one house for the education of young seldom or never show itself to her whom he has 
‘females; three churches, St. Maurice, the Trinity, || yowed to cherish and protect. There is generally 
cand la divina Pastora, (the divine shepherdess.) | pyt little truth in the assertion, often made by iras- 
|All these places of worship are supported by those ciple persons, that their tempers cannot be governed 
who reside in their neighbourhood, and has a bro- | Pew are so irritable, that fear will not repress thei: 
jtherhood which collects alms and funds, and ex- |ebullitions of anger. Among dependants and equals 
| pends them for the benefit of their respective they easily yield to their natural petulance ; but 
i charges. they would be far from giving way to it in the pre 
| The churches are well built, especially the Alta |sence of a cruel and powertul enemy, on whose 
Gracia. This edifice, which Depons says would do | word their life depended. If such would only make 
an honour to the first cities in France, was construct- | their principles half as strong as their fears, as they 
ed and adorned at the expense of free people of co-|/ might by persevering attention to themselves, they 
lour, and certainly reflects credit on their enter-) would give but little cause for complaint. The 
prise and public spirit, as well as their religious | moon, in all her revolutions, keeps the same side t: 
zeal. All the places of worship are loaded with | ward the earth; and man, if he would but make i! 
_gilding—not massy gold. jjone of the strongest rules for his conduct through 
| In visiting the churches, the women are very |life, might invariably preserve a kindly aspect to- 
|punctual, and they always appear in a black silk || ward her he is bound to love, however dark and 
| habit. They are followed by a servant, who carries| forbidding that might be which he presents to the 
jin her hand the strip of rich carpeting, on which | rest of the world. Scarce any disposition is so ove: 
they devoutly bend their knees during mass. They | grown with thorns and brambles but the owner of i 
)are also veiled. ‘may, if he will, clear away a little spot, and culti 
Men and women are most assiduous in perform- vate therein a smiling bower, for the abode of di 
ing the offices of religion, attending mass regularly, | mestic peace. MARMADUK! 
listening to sermons, and walking in processions. | 
The convents present little attraction at the pre- } 
sent, and they will soon be converted to the use of |words enough in the English language : 
expressive of al] your passions 





| 
H] 





Do not accustom yourself to swear—there ar 
ifficient]y 
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‘ the state, that is. as soon as the already diminishing 
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THE TOILST. 


LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


BALL DRESS.—Frock of white crepe lisse over a rose-colour satin 
s lip; ; the corsage is full, and ornamented with pendant bows or loo; . 
of rose-colour gauze ribbon. The sleeves are short and full, confined 





by a rose colour satin band round the arm, and the shoulders deco- 


rated with epauleties formed of loops similar to those that adorn the 
bust, only larger. The skirt has a very deep and full paffing of crepe 
lisse, tastefully trimmed with moss roses, attached to loops of rose- 
colour gauze ribbon, arranged pyramidally, and alternately placed 
at the upper and lower edges of the puffing ; rose-colour satin reuleaa 
beneath. Shaded rose-colour gauze sash, fas 
gold buckle ou the left side without bows, but having three ends of 
different length, each terminated with a double bow. The hair is 
dressed iv curls in front, with a plain and a plaited band above, and 





la couronne at top; and belies du jour convolvulses are interspersed | 





Necklace and ear-rings of Neape itan or seed beads dispersed’ ima 
tastetul and novel stvie. White kid gloves, slashed at thi * top, and 
admitting pink satio ribbon, which ties ina small bow. Bracelets 
formed of two chains of twi-ted gold, and fastened by a white cor- 
nelian clasp. Parisian gold chaia and eye-glass. lite satiu shoes 


CARRIAGE DR ESS.—A dress of straw-coloured muslin, «potted 
with bright geranium. Two dounces surround the border, scalloped 
with geranium-oloured satin. The body made plain, with a cleft 
coliar reund the best Long sleeve. ot white India muslin, finished 
at the wrists with scallops, and a broad gold bracelet of rich work- 
manship near the hand. The dress is made partially low, and a 
it is worn a fichu of tele, with a pointed collar a /a Vandyke, aw! 
points trimmed rovnd with narrow lace. A hat of white ¢ hip, “4 ith 
two rosettes of white gauze ribbon placed over each temple bene sth 
the brim, Tbe hair arranged in long aud large curls, confined across 
the forehead by a bandeuu of twisted ribbon. The hat is crowned 
with two beautiful white ostrich feathers, the ends bending back to 
wards the crown. Very broad strings of white-figured gauze ribbon, 
with a rich pearl edge, depend over the bust. 


AFTERNOON DRESS.—\A dress of fine India muslin, trimmed 
at the border with two rows of lozenge diamonds, formed of muslin 
doubled, and’each lozenge trimmed round with narrow lace. Bach 
row of this novel hind of trimming is surmounted by elegant em- 
broidery in satin stiteh, worked on the dress; the row that is above 
the upper range of ornaments, is remarkably rich and beautiful. The 
body is a la Circassieune, the upper drapery of which discovers a 
chemisette tucker of fine muslin, laid in small plaits, and trimmed 
with narrow lace. The sleeves are en gigot, with cherons a la 
Vandyke, edged round with lace, as are the long antique points at 
the wrists. Next the hand are broad gold bracelets, fastened with a 
cameo head. A white chip hat is worn with this dress, with an ele- 
gant plumage of white marahouts, and aigrettes ala militaire, tormed 
of the green and yellow feathers of the parrot. 
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“ Open the rusty doors of vour mouth, and 
“ Let your ucly words walk out.” 

A companionable disposition among strangers is not only 
pleasant to others, but protitable to ourselves. Many a man 
whose high ideas of his own dignity wil) never allow him to 
open his lips to a chance companion, especially one whi» 
seems to be his ivferior, or endure the attempt of such a per 
son to glide into conversation with him, might, in the course 
of his life, by abating a little of his hauteur, acquire a great 
fund of knowledge, which is lost by his foolish reserveduess 
It seems as if many persons imagine that, by allowing acour- 
teous and well bred treedom between themselves aud those 
they meet with 1 travelling and at public places, they give 
those persons a clam ou them for the privileges of iotimate 
friends and acquaintances—so cautious are they bot to look 
on those about them as any thing more thau stocks and stones 
We believe, however, one may accost a stranger about the 
weather, the mode of travelling, and the state of matters and 
things in general, without being bound to iuvite him to din- 
ner, or offer to endorse his next note. We once heard of a 
gentleman, rigidly attached to the rules of etiquette, who, 
being one night at a hotel, saw a fellow lodger standing with 
his back to the fire, and his coat-tail in the act of consuming 
The beholder had, unlackily, uever been introduced to the 
burning gentleman, and could not on any account be so un- 
eivil as to address him before they were made acquainted. 
Ile accordingly ran over the whole house seeking the host, 
and, having at jength found him, earnestly requested he 
would go and tnflorm the stranger of the dangerous situation 
of his coat-tail. Beltore the host could do it, however, the 
combustion had extended through cloth and linen, and got 
so strong a hold on the unfortunate man, that, being of a very 
oflammable temperament, he came near buruing up like a 
Etiquette is a good thing, but verily, in this 
ase, we think it was carsied too far. The assertion we made 
has high authority to support 
it, as the reader may find, by perusing the following extract 
trom the ** Fortunes of Nigel:’ “ Experience and knowledge 





box of tinder. 


at the beyinuing of this article, 


f the world soon teaches every sensible and acute person 
the important lesson, that information and increase of kaow- 
edge, is to be derived from the conversation of every indi 
vidual whatsoever, with whom he is thrown into a natural 
train of communication. 
reader—and pei 
musement, if is owing, in a great degree, to this cavse—that 
we never found ourselves in company with the stupidest.ot 
the most 
arrant cumber-coruer that ever occupied a place in the mail 


For ourselves, we cau assure the 


s af we have ever been able lo afford him 








mons i a post chaise, or wit 





all possible com; 


coach, without finding, that in the course of our conversation 
with him, we bad some ideas su rzested to us, either crave or 


ened by an embossed 


our journey, which we should have regretied not to bave | 
} learned, and which we should be sorry to have immediately | 
| forgotten.” If the greai Sir Walter is not above being some 
‘what free and easy with way-faring acquaintances, who 
should be? 


Eccentricity.—Itis time tor great geniuses to begin to avoid 
eccentricity, if indeed, as commonly reported, they have 
generaily been addicted to 1t:—their reported follies and od 
dities have been aped by fools, who can imitate them in no 
thing else, till the name of genius bas been absolutely brough! 
into contempt, and poet become a term of reproach. It is au 
vafortunate thing on many accounts, that the favourites of 
Apollo bave the reputation of singularity ; for every one who 
_is entitled to rank with them must endure the name, however 
little he deserves it. The commonest things, which tn others 
‘would pass without notice,:in him are set down as eccentii 
cities ; and his real peculiarities, for no man ts without some 
iew of them, are magnified into monsters. We have ecen a 
aumber of silly young mex, who, conceiting they felt within 
themselves the aspirations of a souring mind, thought they 
must in every thing be differeut from common mortals; avd 
it is amusing to see what tricks they make use of to acquire 
persoual notoriety. There is one well known genius among 
us, Who imagines there ts a strong likeness, Lou iw a per 
sonal aud mental point of view, betweev himseli and Lord 
Byron !—strange mistake '—and endeavours to make the re 
semblance wore striking, 
idle rumour has charged upon the noble author. Having 
heard that genius is nearly allied to msanity, a thing which 
needs proot, be alsu, to complete his ciaim to distinction, | 
affects to be mad. Now, from aii that we bave beard pt Leva | 
Byron, we have every reason to believe that he was generally 
a man of polished manvers and geutlemaniy deportment; and 
if he did occasionally make a tool of bimself, he was rathe: | 
to be pitied than admired for it. When a great man finds 
himself incuned to particular weaknesses, there is one reflec 
tion, which alone should be sufficient to withhold bim—the 





' thought that each simpleton who bas a louging eye upon bis 


fame or notoriety, will prove a mirror to multiply the Image 
ol every one of bis foibles. 





New publication.—The Trenton Emporium says a Magazine | 
of a literary character is about to be published in New-Jersey 
In a country like ours, periodical literature should not be 
whoily confined to large cities, and we are happy to observe 
sy@ptoms of its extension to country towns and villages. 


Visit for a week.—This littie volume, which is inteuded tor 
the younger brauches of society, we take this opportunity to 
recommend to the notice of parents. It contains hiats on the 
linprovement of time, original tales, entertaining stories, and 
iuteresting anecdotes. It is published by N. B. Hoimes, 2b- 
Greeuwich-street. 





Weekly Messeager.—Mrs. Colvin has commenced the se- 
cond volume of her neat and pleasant miscellany, in the octavo 
form. ‘This work 1s far superior to most of the * exquisite 
" of the day, and is * second in merit to uone 
as Woodworth has it. 


In the London press.—We learn (rom the English papers, 
that Sir Walter Scott has in the press ** The Chronicles of the 
Canongate,”’ and * Tales of a Grandfather, being a series 
of Stories trom the History of Scotland.’ 





hebdomadais 
but--our own,” 


Lunar bow.—At a quarter before eleven o'clock on Mon 
day evening, a beautiful lanar bow made its appearance, 
moving from east to west in the heavens, 
spanning the whole of the visible horizon. 


Jacod's Well.— Chancellor Kent has given it as his opinion, 
that the public have no more right to Jacob's well, than if it 
stood on a private lot, out of the street. 


and apparently 








Population of the United States.—It is said, upon the au 
thority of the annual report of the American Education So 
ciety, that the pepulation of the United States (now estima 
ted at thirteen millions) is advancing at the rate of one thou- 





saud every d 
a year 


; miserable rhymes are going the 


i 
imposition ? 


dollars is offered for his apprehension 


by practising all the foilies which | + 


| correct the unpleasant taste of the water 


y—or three hundred aud sixty-five thousand) Ueman to pursue his | 


N gay, or some information asuanesieatel in the course of st|| aborigines, aioe the meanest sey most ciadictive menses 


1s found coupled with devoted magnaninity 





Washington—a poet '—We are sorry to perceive that some 
* grand rounds,”’ ascribed to 
(be pen of the illustrious Washington. Why do editors mis 
lead their readers, by giving their sanction te such a flagrant 
It is not probable that Washington ever made a 
thyme in his life—but, 1! editers will have him a poet, there 


\}ts no reason why they sbould aflix his name to a production 


that would be a disgrace even to that prince of abominable 


| rhymeste rs—orater E mmous. 


«1 tongue stolen. —Some person has stolen the tongue of the 
public bell in New Bruaswick, areward of ove hundred 


il ad it beer the heer 





belle, the thief would, iv ali probability, have been a 


envied individual, bat to steal a fongue, a loud and now 
However, w 
giad to find 


ta 


fongue—he deserves transportation at least 
jancy many of the citizens of Brunswick will be 
that a fongue which was eternally going. ts at last gone 


Tomb of a dog.—Every one has read Byron's epitaph on 4 


| Newfoundland dog, beginning 


* When some proud son of man returns to earth,” ke 


This, which many suppose to be only a fancy piece, ts said 
to be areal epitaph, which Byron actua'ly had inseribed on 





a monument erected over the grave of a lavourite dog The 
avimal, according to the same account, had ence saved bis 
Sowe time after the tomb was 
the inscription taken 
Lbjyected him to ridi 


ithrojic sentiment 


lordship from drowan 
Byron had the tab 
down—either because the whim had - 





erected, et contain 





cule, or that he then considered the misa 
of the epitaph too severe It might have been because he at 
eogth met with a biped friend, and thought himself bound 
to renounce the declaration contained in the last two lines 


To mark a friena’s remains, there stones arise 
‘1 never had but one—and bh 





ere be hes 


Tea.—It is curious to observe how some articles of luxury 
have been brought into use. The tea-plaut was first used by 
people inhabiting the banks of Yaw, a river of China, to 
of that stream 


Powdered heads. —The use of har powder was iotroduced 
in @ most singular manner: afew ballad singers ata fair, in 
france, scattered flour upon their heads to make themseclve 
appear ludicrous, and attract attention 
1 the great, however, the trick produced an opposite effect 


In the eves of some 
insomuch that they followed the example of the vagabonds 
and they set the fashion. 
iin 

A dear young husband.— The sum given to the Dake of St 
Albans, by the marriage-settiement of Mrs Coutts, is or 
million five hundred thousand dollars cash, besides an im 
mense yearly allowance, and the enjoyment of his wiles 
overgrown fortune. The young gentleman could well! aflord 
to sell himself to the old banker's spouse for this amount 


Arvich wife.—Miss Turner is said to be about to marry Mr 


Leigh, and to 
hundred thousand pouuds steriivg, per annum.— What a dé 
' 


carry to him a reversionary property of six 


sirable woman 


Power of the jaunan cye.—The over-mastering effect of the 
human eye upon the lioa, hus been trequentiy mentioned by 
travellers. From my own inquirte-, lam perfectly satified 
of the fact; and an anecdote that was related tome by Ma 
jor Mackintosh, proves that this fascinating effect is not con 
fined exclusively to the lion An offices in India, having 
chanced to ramble into a jungle, suddenly encountered a royal 
tiger The encounter appeare jually unexpected on both 
sides, and both parties made a de ad halt, ¢ arvestiy gazing on 
each other. The gentleman had no fire arms, and was aware 
that asword would be no effective defence in a struggle tou 
life with such an antagonist. Bathe had beard that even the 
Bengal tiger might be sometimes checked by locking hin 
firm'y in the face. He did so: in afew minutes the tige 
which appeared preparing to take his final spring, grew dis 
turbed, shrunt aside, and attempted to creep round upon him 
behind. The officer turned constantly on the tiger, which 
still continued to shrink from his glance ; but darting into Fie 
thicket, and again issuing forth a different quarter, it pers 
vered for above an hour in this attempt to catch him by su: 
prise ; till at lastit fairly yielded the contest, and leftthe gen 
leasure walks The direction he now 
took, as may easily be believed, was straight to the tents, 

— Vhonpson’s Southern Africa 

















louble-quick tim 





Incian character.—The following auecdote is from a source 
which entities it to credit; and we bave no doubt of its au 


ticity. Au Indian belonging to one of the tribes inhabit 





the 


ing the bauks of Red River, haviag conceived u mortal en. Miss Gert 


MARRIED, 
On the 20th ult the Rev. Dr. Coyle, Mr. Den, amin B. Prost 
rude Ewertt 





BS , 
On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr.G e W. Hollan 
Dilly against one of his red brethren, determined upon his , te I “ A \ "i si 
to Miss Ann Via 
destruction. One day, while husting, he saw, as he sup- On the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Gri Abel ¢ I to M 


posed, his enemy, lying asleep near where he was passing 
and shothim. ‘The body being found, the deceased proved 
to be not the intended victim, but enother savage, 
whom the slayer had no ill will. No one having witnessed 
the deed, the perpetrator might have remained ia safety 
but, on learning bis mistake, he immediately gave himself up 
to the friends of the deceased, and suffered immolation.— , 


Phis ne O with among the 


ainst 





jnany instances to be met 








Margaret Poulon 


DIt 

On the ult. Mr. W im G. Keact il ven 
fot ith ult. Mr. J ti, ft e y veer 
Ou the 2ith wit, Me Vanderpo wd 
tm the 24th ult, Nathaniel ti. i rahac } age 
On t a7th ult. alter ' a ‘ u , 
rison, Wile DE Mo m, aged 
The City lospector rey th ™ 7 

ae the past 


per 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE PARTING. 


We met—and day was sinking bright 
From the wide waters and the earth— 
The west was glowing in the light 
Of glory’s rich and golden birth ; 
And floating clouds with rainbow wings, 
Radiant in bright and lovely dyes, 
Were revelling there, like heavenly things 
Just wandered from their native skies; 
And earth seemed glowing in delight 
With all her tresh and surmmer green, 
As if to hail the glorious sight 
Of heaven, in sunset’s golden scene. 


The dew-gems lit the leaves and grass, 
The glittering messengers from heaven, 
And movionless, the streamlet's glass 
Lay in the lovely hush of even— 
And the soft wind came whispering by, 
From dallying with the breathing flowers, 
And speaking in the melody 
‘That tells of summer's fragrant hours 
The torreat’s leap—the laughing tree 
Where voices of Holian sound, 
Were breathing sweetest harmony, 
Came ballowing the air around ; 
On leaf, on grass, and bended flower, 
Sott harps were hung, whose heavenly note, 
Seemed as if born in sunset’s hour, 
Amid the lonely hills to float. 


We met—and oh! if burning tears 

Could tell the love that wrung each heart, 
Its griets, its thrilling pangs, ts fears, 

Its memory there, would ne’er depart ; 
It was for a last time we met, 

To bid farewell, ere destiny 
Should bid our bosoms to forget 

That we had ouce loved happily ;— 
To bid farewell—and then to raise 

Ap altar robed in darkest gloom, 
On which our broken hopes would blaze, 

An offering to oblivion’s tomb ; 
Ob! who can tell the scorching hour, 

When youth looks down the boiling stream, 
Of being, numbering every flower 

Beneath, that once shed round a gleam 
Of rosy happiness, and threw 

lheir fragrance to the whispering air, 
And sparkled in the glittering dew, 

That Hope's rich pinions scattered there. 


We parted ;—and the blue sky shone 

As a bright temple, where each star, 
Like spirits winged from heaven, looked down 

lu spangled loveliness afar, 
And earth appeared too pure, too bright, 

For man—and all that spots its breast, 
An universe of softened light 

it seemed for wandering souls to rest, 
And in the sight of starry eyes, 

The leaves, in low, sweet whisperings, 
Seemed murmuring of the glorious skies 

With all us bright, mysterious things. 
Each little ower had gone to rest, 

And dew-beils kept the fragrance there, 
To give, when morning lit its breast, 

Its incense to the accepting air. 
The bee had hushed its murmuring song 

And slept on the fresh leaf, the hum 
Of voices that day's wings along 

Are floating, now in sleep were dua) 
All, all was peace and quietness, 

And angels seemed to bend from heaven 
This calm and beautiful earth to bless, 

To starlight and to beauty given 


We parted ;—and oft times, when hours 
With rainbows on their bosoms, come 

lo lead my soul amid the flowers 
That blossomed round my youthful bloom, 


{ ) 
THE EPICUREAN—A TALE--BY THOMAS 


, ty, for grace, refinement, intellect, pathos, and sublimity, 


‘gels, or any other of the author's best works. Indeed, 
although written in prose, this is a poem, and a masterly 
poem. We are certain that it must have been originally 
‘planned for the language of metrical composition, what- 
;ever may have induced the bard to depart from his de. 
\sign, and give us only (as at pages 243, 250, &c.) glimpses 
of his first intention. But be this as it may, it is and will 
for ever rank as one of the most exquisite productions in 
English literature, alike valued for its lustre and purity.” 


Her image too will come and fling 
The chain of love, now broke and riven, 
Like rushing of a radiant wing 
Whose plumes are decked with dyes of heaven, 
Each altar, where love's incense streamed, 
Reared by kind nature in her light, 
And saw too lovely hues that gleamed, 
Then sunk like sunset into night. 
Each silver stream; that heard our vow 
Each spot—throng on my raptured mind, | 
Like music's mingled notes, and bow 


GENERAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS. 
My soul, as young flowers in the wind 


“ This is the second American edition of a very beautiful 
That leaves a summer glow behind. Frorias. | work. The original is well known in England, and was 
greatly valued for the admirable wood engravings of Be. 
| wick. Those in the present edition are by Anderson 
|| whose name is a pledge for accuracy of execution, Such 


. . . CATE . “ |, works as this come within every man's means. They 
SPIRIT OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY. | relate to subjects which are interesting to all. They merit 


| 
Tue highest praise we can bestow upon the second | the most unlimited encouragement when they thus unite 


| number of this publication, is to say it equals, if it does, science, literature, and art.” The edition upon our desk 
not excel, the first. Mr. Hill has succeeded in establish. has one recommendation over all the rest—it dues not 
ing a work which is an honour to the country, and we, contain a single sentence which may not be read by the 
hope the intelligeat citizens of New-York will not overlook | most refived and delicate female 
his claims to their patronage. The “ Rhyme of the An-! 
cient Mariner,” by Coleridge, (contained in the number 
| before us,) is truly an exquisite production. “It is in- 
deed,”’ to use the language of Blackwood'’s Magazine 
“a poem to be felt—cherished—mused upon—not to bx 











CHIT-CHAT. 








ad 
THE DRAMA. 


The regular company of the Park theatre will com. 
mence their performances, on Monday evening next.— 
\ creat accession of talent is expected. We understand 
that Mr. James Wallack Miss Clara Fisher, and Mr 
Horn, the c lebrated singer, have been engaged. Several 
new and attractive pieces are in active preparation, An 
artist has been imported for the express purpose of gel/ing 
up, with great splendour, a new drama, entitled the 

| * Flying Indian.”"—What next ?—How would the “ Fly- 
ing Yankee,” (a fellow running away from his creditors 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. for instance ) take? 
. Biases The Lafayette, when finished, will be an ornament to 
The last number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains a) the upper part of the city. 
|review of this splendid work. The following extracts are, your to present our readers with a history of the neigh 
| marked by peculiar excellence : || bourhood in which this theatre is located, and, perbaps 
THE BIBLE, 


This Book —this holy book, on every line 
Marked with the seal of high divinity ; 

On every leat bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraidry 

And signature of God Atmighty stampt 
From first to last—this ray of sacved light, 
This lamp. from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night of Time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow. 


EVENING | is re-opened. 
| it on the terms proposed. 

Mrs. Williams enacted Richard the Third for her bene 
And all the winds slept soundly; nature seemed fit, the other evening, at the Bowery theatre. The house 
In silent contemplation, to adore was crowded, and very noisy ; and we think it would puz 

j . ] I 

Its Maser; now avd then the aged leaf | ” ak . * 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground—~ zle even the manager himself to say whether Mrs. W 
And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. made a “ decided impression,’ or not, as the crooked 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain hich, . . thi 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly though! backed tyrant. The proprietors of this theatre have given 
Conversing with Uself. an additional lease of four years to Mr. Gilfert, who is 

without doubt, the best manager they could employ. 

We learn from a letter, recently received, that our old 
‘ favourite, Maywood, was to sail from Liverpool on the 
‘first ultimo. He may be expected in this city in the 
| course of a few days. His only child (a daughter abor 

fifteen years of age) accompanies him. 

ewe ee 

| NEW MUSIC. 
\ , . 

“ Return, O my love’’—sung by Mrs. G. Barrett, at 
| New-York Theatre, in the melo-drama of the Flying 
Dutchman—the music composed, and dedicated to Miu 
Hosack, by Charles Gilfert.—Engraved, printed, ané 
sold, by E. Riley. 


This pathetic and beautiful production is creditable & 


talked ahout—not capable of being described analyzed 
| or criticised = [tis the wildest of all the creations of ge- 
nius—it is not like a thing of the listening, moving world : 
the very music of its words is like the melancholy, mys- 
terious breath of something sung to the sleeping ear—its 
| images have the beauty, the grandeur, the incoherence 


of some mighty vision.”’ 


Ina few days we will endea- 


with an accurate representation of the building itself 


| which is very much to our liking. It will open, in a few 

weeks, with a strong company, under the mavagement o! 
Mr. Burroughs. 

If the Chatham is to remain closed until some person is 

| found willing to give the price demanded for it by its 

reverend owner, we imagive it will be some time before it 

None but a fool or a madman would lease 


It was an eve of Autumn's happiest mood; 
The corn fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver light, 
Stood ready for the reaper’s gathering band ; 


ANGELS. 


So saving, they linked hand in hand, spread out 
Their golden wings, by living breezes fanned, 
And over heaven's broad champain sailed serene 
O'er bill and valley, clothed with verdure green 
That never fades, aud tree, and herb, and flowe 
That never fades; and many a river, rich 

With nectar, winding pleasantly, they passed; 
And mansion of celestial mould, and work 
Divine. And oft delicious music, sung 

By saint and angel bands that walked the vales, 
Or mountain-tops, and harped upon their harps 
Their ears inclined, and beid by sweet coastraint 
Their wing; not long, for strong desire awaked 
Of knowledge that to holy use might turn, 

Still pressed them on to leave what rather seemed 
Pleasure, due only when all duty’s done 


{ 


MOORE. 


This work has just issued from the London press, and 
we presume it will shortly be reprinted in this city. The 
English critics laud it to the skies. The following is from 
the London Literary Gazette: ‘ When we profess to 
take our full share, and in the highest degree, of that ad 


the genius of Mr. Gilfert. 
popular and fashionable, we print the words: 


As the song is becoming vers 


Return, oh, my love, and! we'll never, never | 
While the moon her soft light shall she 

Til hold thee fast to my thro c heart, 
And my bosom siall pillow thy head 


The breath of the woodbine is on my iip 
Empearied in the dew of May 

And none but thou of its sweetness shall sij 
Or steal its honey awa 


miration which the poetry of Moore has inspired, and to 
feel that he has, by his genius, won a glorious immortali- 
ty, our sense of the beauties of this tale may be appre- 
ciated by the acknowledgment, that, for an exquisite in- 
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. Printed and Published, every Saturday. for the Proprietor 
sight into human nature, for poetical thought and image-) the American Tract Society House, corner of Nassau and Spruce 

streets, directly opposite the Park, by Lienie/ Fanshaw, to whom § 
communications (post paid) way | 


. : be addressed,—The terms are F 
we prize the Epicurean even above the Lores of the A Dotiar volume, payabic in advance 





